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LETTEES Of JAMES H. WATMOUGH TO HIS WIPE, 

1785. 

BY JAMES H. WATMOUGH TJ.S.N. 

(Concluded from page 190.) 

Letter III. 
My Dearest Anna. 

I shall now resume the pen again and endeavour to per- 
form what I promised you in my last, a description of this 
great and surprising City, not only the largest but by far 
the most wealthy in Europe. As my account is solely for 
your amusement, I need not make any apologies for the 
inconsistent manner in which I shall make my remarks, the 
subject being Capital — and my pen not very adequate to the 
task. I should never have attempted it were it not to afford 
some little gratification to My beloved Wife, and to con- 
vince her by these triffling attentions how much my mind 
is engaged about her in my absence. 

To proceed then, as the commerce of this place is the 
chief cause of its grandeur, it will be necessary to say some- 
thing on that head. London is without doubt the first 
Commercial City in the world ; there is no describing its 
magnitude ; there is not a place on the Globe but what has 
connexions in trade in this City. Some thousand wealthy 
merchants ornament the Exchange, on which the languages 
of the whole world is spoken, and the inhabitants of each 
nation are to be met with. The River Thames from London 
Bridge to Greenwich, which is full five miles, is crowded 
with shipping of all sizes, and all nations bringing the rich 
produce of the Globe to this grand market, and taking back 
the produce of this Island and its manufactories to the most 
distant nations. I am by no means surprised at the people 
in London being vain ; to view their River and the com- 
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merce carried on, must naturally raise their ideas beyond 
what people unaccustomed to such a sight can possibly 
imagine. The Custom House is a grand building, but the 
business carried on in it is beyond any ones imagination, 
and the riches that pass through it annually is enormous. 
More business is done here and in the Coffee Houses (of 
which the number is incredible), than at the Exchange, on 
which, however, all the bill business is negotiated, which 
forms in a city like this a very important branch, and some 
thousands are engaged in nothing else. Besides the Grand 
Bank of the Nation, which is the most Capital in every re- 
spect in the World, no less than fifty-two private Banking 
Houses are employed in doing business to facilitate the 
trade of this metropolis, and these Bankers are in general 
rich and capital people. The Bank of England is an 
amazing building, and exceeding elegant, situated in the 
Heart of the City. The Riches contained therein is enor- 
mous, and the facility granted to the Merchants is great, 
and the strict punctuality in their concerns, has raised its 
credit throughout to the highest pitch of Fame. The 
accounts of all the debts of Government are kept in it and 
the interest regularly paid by the Directors of the State, 
and the great punctuality in Government has raised the 
credit of this nation above any in Europe, and make Minis- 
try never at loss to raise money, whenever they stand in 
need. The Fund or debt of the Nation are called Stock, 
or the Stocks, and have different name, as Bank, India, 
South Sea Stock 3 pc\ 4 pc*. etc. These stocks have intro- 
duced a kind of ideal trade called Stockjobbing, in which 
many people are continually engaged, and thousands are 
ruined and raised; it is a kind of gambling — and I may 
say of the highest kind. The Stockjobbers have a Coffee 
House of their own, and a person who goes among them as 
a spectator, cannot fail of being amused. Political lyes are 
told without number, in order to bring about a triffling 
variation in the price of the Stocks. A man in that line 
will make nothing to engage to receive or deliver Stock to 
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the amount of five, six or ten Million Sterling, at a fixed 
price, such a period. The time comes, if the price has ad- 
vanced, he receives or pays the difference, which sums are 
sometimes so enormous that the party is ruined, and he is 
then denominated a " Lame Duck" and must waddle out of 
the Alley. For such debts he cannot be prosecuted, as the 
business is contrary to law, but on paying a future, he is 
reinstated and his name taken down from disgrace. The 
Buyers are styled Bulls and the sellers Bears. Excuse 
my taking up your time with this detail. As a Company 
of Merchants, the English East India Company, is the most 
important that ever was in the "World ; their consequence 
is beyond conception, and their territory immense; — in 
short their importance is such, and their riches so consid- 
erable, that the King is frequently obliged to restrain them, 
least their influence should become dangerous. Their origi- 
nal stock was only about three Million Sterling and now 
their expences are annually nearly that sum, and it is 
imagined that they have near ten times that sum besides their 
immense territory, and immense number of shipping. They 
import annually from China upwards of 20 million weight 
of Teas, to supply their annual sales, and their warehouses 
in London, if all together, would form a very considerable 
Town; and the numbers of people employed by them in 
London are some thousands. Besides this, there are several 
other trading Companies as the Greenland, the Levant and 
African Trade, which is very important ; in short the Com- 
merce of this City is beyond any idea that can be formed of 
it. Besides the merchants, the shop keepers form a very 
respectable body of men, and some thousands of them are 
amazing rich. The Principal streets are lined with grand 
and brilliant shops, all set out with elegance and taste, and 
no sight can be more luxuriant to the eye of a stranger, 
than the Shops in London the riches displayed in them is 
amazing and it must astonish any one what can become of 
all the goods, for their stock and display of elegant goods, 
never seem to diminish. The Silversmiths and Jewelers, 
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the Mercers, the Chintz and Cotton Shops, throughout the 
whole City cut the most magnificent appearance. The 
Print shops are elegant beyond comparison, and in the 
evening the City appears as if superbly illuminated. I wish 
it was in my power to give my beloved Anna ! an idea of 
the Riches, elegance etc., of this surprising City. The 
Shopkeepers are a polite affable sett of people ; they will 
tumble over half their goods for any person and not say the 
least word if you go out without buying ; they seem always 
pleased and if you buy ever so triffling a thing, they will 
send it home for you. In Paris and Amsterdam they are 
very different, and the shops in neither of those Cities appear 
so elegant as in London, nor will their streets admit of it. 
London in short is the first place for tradesmen in the "World. 
I wish I could be going about the City with you, and I never 
take a walk but I wish you with me. The Streets in general 
are broad and exceeding well paved, the footpath not so 
broad in General as in Philadelphia, but flagged with large 
flat stones ; the Houses in general good and well built, about 
four stories high, with an attique story. Some of the back 
Streets are irregular and ill built, but the City are daily buy- 
ing up the old Houses, opening the streets and beautifying 
the place. The size of this place is enormous, and has in- 
creased very considerably since I was here eight years ago, 
and the number of new Streets which are building in all 
parts thereof are incredible; to go round it is full thirty 
miles, moderately speaking, which is more than a third 
larger than Paris. The squares in the West End of the 
Town are elegant, and the buildings noble. Grosvenor 
Square, is the first in point of neatness, the Houses are all 
noble and spacious ; in the Center of the square is a circle 
enclosed with neat Iron railing and beautifully laid out in 
gravel walks and shrubbery, which in the summer time 
must have a beautifull effect. The streets leading to this 
square are all spacious and well built. The next Berkeley 
Square, is of an oblong form and elegant ; the Palace of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne is at one end, a large and magnifi- 
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cent building, but being enclosed with a high wall, hides 
the building, which is really a great pity. St. James 
Square, is beautifull as is also St. James Place, in which 
last is Lord Spencer's House, esteemed one of the most 
elegant buildings in London; it commands a noble pros- 
pect on the Greenpark. In Berkeley is an elegant statue ot 
George IF, on Horseback in guilt. 

Cavendish Square, in Oxford Street, is beautiful; the 
buildings elegant; in the centre is an elegant Bronze 
statue in guilt of the late Duke of Cumberland, on Horse- 
back. Bloomsbury Square is beautiful; Bedford House 
takes up one side ; the House is elegant but hid behind a 
Brick wall. Portland square and Portman Place are 
elegant, and all the Streets at the end of the Town are 
neat and airy ; the Houses of the Nobility and Gentry are 
contained in them. In Piccardilly are situated Devonshire 
House and Portland House, but both hid by enormous 
brick walls which answers the purpose of making the 
inhabitants retired, but does not ornament the City. 
Lord TTxbridge is building an elegant palace ; his Lordship 
in my opinion might have found out a more pleasing spot. 
I shall not attempt to say anything more, or at least very 
little on the subject of the buildings of private people, 
suffice it to say, the buildings in General are neat, simple 
and convey an idea of comfort, ease, and riches. In Pall 
Mall is Charlton House, the Palace of the Prince of 
Wales, when finished will be the most elegant building in 
London; His Eoyal Highness resides in it though un- 
finished. Cumberland House is also in Pall Mall, behind 
these palaces are gardens which enter into St. James park. 
The Duke of Marlborough's palace is in the Park, a 
spacious and most elegant building of Brick. St. Jame's 
palace is a very old building amazingly large but has 
nothing respectable about it. Buckingham House is a 
spacious, neat building, but as it is the residence of the 
Boyal family is not thought much of, does not convey an 
idea of grandeur. The Public buildings in London are 
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numerous and amazingly elegant, in the Strand where 
Sommerset House stood, is an amazing pile of building, 
finished in the most elegant style, all the different offices 
of the nation are to be kept there; the Architecture is 
neat and elegant. In Broad Street is the Excise Office, a 
large and elegant building ; the Exchange is a neat build- 
ing round which are statues of all the Kings of England, 
and in the center King James the I. The Mansion House 
is a large building, cost much money, but is very Heavy 
and clumsy. The Churches, of which in this immense 
City there are some hundreds, are in general neat elegant 
buildings of Hewn stone, but few are advantageously situ- 
ated ; crowded in some corner by which means are little 
noticed by the passengers in the Streets. St. Paul's 
Church is grand beyond description and next to St. Peters 
at Rome, is the most complete building in Europe; the 
size is enormous, but the Architecture is so elegant, and the 
proportion so exact that, it appears light and airy but it is 
hid from view, except from Ludgate, where the view is 
by no means judicious for so elegant a building; you drop 
upon it all at once by which means the Beauty of the 
building is entirely hid. The buildings for different Chari- 
ties are grand, noble and spacious, as also are the sundry 
Hospitals you would be astonished at the number of them ; 
they do infinite credit to the nation, and to this City in 
particular. Bethehem, for Lunatics, is really a noble 
building, appears more like a Palace than the abode of 
Pools and madmen ; in Old Street they have built a New 
St. Lukes Hospital, it is not quite finished, it is for in- 
curable Lunaticks ; — the building is truly magnificent. To 
attempt to describe all the publick buildings in London 
would fill a volume, suffice it to say that, there is hardly a 
Charity you can name but buildings are erected for them, 
and sums adequate to their support in ease and comfort to 
those who enjoy them, which does infinite credit to this 
Country. Still thousands of indigent, idle people, are 
about this Metropolis ; — pickpockets in every quarter and 
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unless a stranger is cautious he is sure of suffering ; how- 
ever to walk the streets an assault is seldom heard of, which 
was not always the case. The Streets of London are as 
secure as those of Philadelphia, and really more so than 
ours have been for some years past. 

The fourth of January being a grand Court day and 
Levee at St. James, curiosity led me to walk there, and see 
the Grandees go to pay their obeisance to their Majestys. 
The dresses of the Ladies and Gentlemen were elegant, but 
really I did not see above one or two ladies that might be 
called beauties. I did not see the Royal family, only the 
Duke and Duchess of Cumberland; she is really a fine 
woman. The Prince of Wales was not at Court; I met 
him riding in Hyde Park, only one Servant with him. He 
is a fine, elegant looking man, and with all his faults has 
many virtures and is exceedingly admired by every body. 
We used to hear in America that, he was much inclined to 
drinking, he has now nothing of it, and that vice is not laid 
to his charge, and since his connection with the beautiful 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, has become more steady and sedate. 
Charles Fox, by all account, has been his ruin, and created 
the coolness between the Prince and the King ; they now 
never see each other, but the Queen and family see him in 
Private. I was told that the Prince for adopting Fox's 
party so warmly at the last election, against his father, was 
exceedingly insulted at the Theatre. King Queen and 
Princesses came in and were most amazingly applauded, 
and the Chorus of " God save the King" rebounded from 
all sides of the House ; the Prince came to his Box, but 
was hissed for some time, and on leaving the House was 
hissed again, since which he never goes to the play when 
the Royal family go ; it was a strong proof how much the 
people at large were offended and reprobated his conduct. 
Charles Fox must be an amazing genious, and his Wit and 
repartees are quick ; I was told that at the last election he 
was canvassing for votes, and called in a tradesman's shop. 
The Tradesman asked him who he was ; " Why Mr. Fox." 
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" Then instead of my vote, here, take this Rope it will serve 
as a halter for you !" Charles Fox replied, " no ! no ! 
friend, do not give it away it is probably a family piece, 
and the present possessor may stand in need of it." Many 
such anecdotes are related of him at that election. The 
Beautiful Duchess of D. lost her dignity exceedingly, she 
really went about "Westminster and its liberties, soliciting 
votes for Fox; not a house but what she went into, and 
received many insults, and was caracatured in the most 
indecent manner in the Print shops. She saw her folly, and 
since that period has become quite a domestique lady, but 
seldom goes to Court. How foolish it is in women to make 
themselves partisans in Politicks ; — the Duchess would still 
have been a favorite at Court had she not espoused the 
cause of Fox. I saw Genl. Arnold the other day at Court, 
but his lady was not there. I had not a good sight of him ; 
his name was called over, and he passed in a hurry; he is 
taken very little notice of. You remember the circum- 
stance of his meeting a relation that was to leave him a for- 
tune ; I am informed the man is a capricious mortal, and 
has now changed his mind and is on no terms with the 
General, but has taken up his old relations again ; however, 
as the chap is rich, I wish he would consider Mrs. Arnold, 
for by all accounts she is an amiable woman, and was her 
husband dead, would be much noticed, which at present it 
is impossible for them to do, except by one sett. I got my 
pockets picked in coming out at St. James, but did not 
loose much fortunately, I had no chain to my watch and 
thereby saved it. In the Park, who should I meet, most 
superbly dressed, but my fellow Traveller, the volatile dame, 
with several Ladies all beautiful and elegant attended by 
several Noblemen of distinction. I was alone and was pass- 
ing her, she immediately called to me, and introduced me 
as an American gentleman to her company, which consisted 

of my Lord S , Col. T — , and a Major H — , who you 

must have heard of in America. We entered into conver- 
sation and I was invited to her House to Tea and spend the 
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evening. "We escorted the ladies to their carriages. In 
the evening I waited on them, (it was Sunday), her House 
was elegant, servants in livery, Tea and Coffee in grand 
style, I heard nothing but, when did you see the Duke of 
— ; My Lord at the opera gave me this; I hope the Prince 
will come here to night ; do not you think he will before he 
goes to Brooke. The party consisted of about ten Ladies, 
really they were beautiful creatures and not inelegant in 
their manners, three noblemen, some officers and com- 
moners and myself. About ten, the card Tables were 
introduced, and as I had now seen enough, and not being 
desirous to play, as they play high, I slipped off and went 
home to my Lodgings contemplating as I went along on 
the follies and extravagances of the times. I was invited 
to a dinner with the same party on the Tuesday following, 
but I declined the invitation, such company little suit my 
affection for you. 

It is now the 10 th of Jan y ; the H and Gr family will be 
in Town to-morrow, when shall see them. My friends 
pay me every attention possible, and had I come in ever 
such style, I could not have experienced more friendships 
and civilities. I wrote to Littledale to take up and send 
me over any letters that might be for me. I received his 
answer, which was exceeding polite, accompanied with a 
strong desire to see me in Holland, but he says no letters 
are for me in the post office. I am amazed ; You must 
have written I am confident ; I expected long epistles from 
you; my disappointment My dearly beloved Anna! was 
great, and I assure you do not contribute a little to depress 
my spirits. I am at a loss to account for my not hearing 
from you and the family; I tremble least some accident, as 
sickness etc., has prevented, but bad news comes apace. 
As the Harmony, Cap" Willet, is arrived any letters for 
me will be returned by the next Dutch mail. I am im- 
patient to hear from you ! The Queen's birthday I went 
to Court, which was superbly elegant and crowded. The 
Ladies and Gentlemen dressed in the Richest Style, in 
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short it made a brilliant appearance. I was pleaaed to see 
the Royal family, the Princess Royal was indisposed, the 
other princesses are beautifull women; they are really 
handsome. The Prince of "Wales was not there, most of 
the nobility have new equipages on that day, they were 
elegant. I saw the King go in State to the House of 
Peers ; I had an order to go in but from unforeseen acci- 
dent, much to my mortification, I could not get admit- 
tance, the House was so crowded. His Majesty looked 
exceedingly well ; the procession was grand. 

I have been sundry times to the Play houses ; I saw M™ 
Siddon's twice, once as Desdemona in Othello; she is a 
divine actress; you have heard so much of her that for me 
to say any thing of her subject is useless, she is every- 
thing that is capital. I went to see her act Imogen, in 
Cymberline, for her benefit, but was obliged to go away 
the house was so crowded ; however, a few nights after I 
saw her perform the same character : it is a fine play and 
M M S. shone ; it was the first time she appeared in men's 
clothes. If you remember the play, she takes on a dis- 
guise ; she is well made and her face is rather masculine. 
I saw M™ Jordan one night in the " Country Girl" ; as a 
Comick actress she is capital. At Covent Garden I saw 
Miss Brunton act Juliet, she is a charming actress and has 
almost as many admirers as M" Siddons. I wish I could 
afford it, I never would miss the play, the Scenery, the 
Actors, the Actress, and the Company, everything so 
divine. I was at the Opera the other evening ; (here you 
must be full dressed), the Musick and dancing was ele- 
gant, but must confess I am not so bright a genius as to 
prefer it to a play. The House is large and elegant, the 
Company amazingly brilliant, but I prefer the play to 
twenty operas. Oh my ever beloved Anna, how much do I 
wish you and Sally could enjoy London a little time ; I never 
see anything but I wish you with me. As I have seen the 
Pantheon in former times, I have not been there yet, nor do 
I think|I shall, though the admittance is only half a crown. 
vol. xxix. — 20 
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Apropos I saw M r . and M™. Nicklin. I paid them a 
visit; we talked about Philadelphia a little. I saw D r . 
White and waited on him ; he was glad to see me. He 
returned by this paquet ; I would have troubled him with 
my letters, but the passengers are not allowed to take charge 
of any ; he has promised to let you know that he saw me 
well ; he made me happy in saying that he saw you all well 
in October last, — I could have embraced him for the news. 
He and D r . Provost had the greatest civilities and attention 
shown them by the Nobility and Clergy ; he was ordained 
yesterday; his title is The Eight Reverend D 1 . White, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

Adieu My ever beloved Anna ! 
I remain 

Your's Affec" 

J. H. W. 

London 5. Feb. 1787. 

Letter 4 tt 
My Dearest Anna ! 

I had the pleasure of writing you by the February pacquet, 
which I hope you received safe, and I doubt not, but D r . 
White will let you know that he saw me. Apropos ! the 
T> T . seemed exceedingly pleased with his new acquired Title, 
though a republican a Title is acceptable; the attentions 
paid him in England were very great. I have been gossip- 
ing about London since my last, my friends are exceeding 
attentive to me and I am daily receiving cards of invitation 
to some parties. I was the other evening at the City As- 
sembly, was introduced by M r . Neave ; the Company was 
brilliant, several of the first nobility were present, as the 
Marquis of Carmanthan, M r . Pitt, Lady Salisbury, and 
others ; the dresses were brilliant the Company was really 
the best in England. Met about 10 o'clock, it was at 
Mercer's Hall, in Wood street, the rooms were elegant ; I 
only danced one dance, the Company retired about 3 oclock. 
The next day I met with a person who I formerly knew in 
Holland ; we spent a day or two together in viewing Lon- 
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don and all its curiosity's, it would fill a volume to give you 
a description of them ; they will serve to converse about 
when we meet in America which will be in April next, 
please God. I supped the other evening with some friends, 
after supper we called for a coach and drove to the Hay- 
market Theatre. Enpassant stopped at a Shop and got 
dresses (domino's and masques) ; the House was brilliant, I 
presume about seven Hundred persons. The Prince of 
"Wales was there unmasqued, he was accompanied by the 
Duke of Cumberland, Queensbury, and others ; there were 
a variety of characters and some very good ones; a vast 
number of common women, very few ladies of fashion ; on 
the whole it was entertaining. Mad™. Mara's concert room, 
in Hanover Square, is really beautiful, to which the first 
company in the nation resort ; I never saw so great a dis- 
play of fine, elegant women in my life. Ae Lent is com- 
menced they begin now to play Oratorio's. I long to see 
one but as none but Subscribers can go to those held in 
Tottenham Court road and they are only performed once a 
week at Drury lane, I fear I shall not see one as I leave 
London next week to return to you per the Harmony, Cap*. 
Willett. Last night I could not go being engaged. I am 
going down to Essex to spend a few days with M r . Neave, 
and from there into Kent to M r . Jordan's, in order to take 
leave of his family. I went last Tuesday with my friend 
M r . Jordan to the Pantheon, the Concert was divine. 
Barthelemi leads the band, and his wife, an English woman, 
sings enchantingly. The room is elegance beyond descrip- 
tion ; — can contain about 3000 persons ; the concert began 
at nine and lasted till 12 o'clock. As I have now taken my 
passage and paid for it in the Harmony, for Philadelphia, 
the rest of my time here will be employed in purchasing 
somethings for you and our Dear Sister Sarah, a bonnet for 
Betsy, a hat Maria, some caps, — all shall be made up by the 
most fashionable Milliner in London. You will find when 
I arrive that I have thought of a hundred little triflles, which 
I flatter myself will be usefull and acceptable; I have been 
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a great economist. I hope soon to be with you. I have 
formed some good connections in London, and shall no 
doubt soon get into a way of business. My things are 
all on board, and the vessel gone down to Gravesend; a 
D'. Parker, of Boston, and Mr. D. Ingraham, of Philadel- 
phia, are my fellow passengers. I breakfasted this morn- 
ing, the 28 th Feb., with M r . Stringer, and as the wind was 
fair, went down in the boat, the sail was delightfull — the 
river Thames is really elegant. I arrived at Gravesend to 
dinner we dined on shore together, and spent the I s ' of 
March on shore. Friday, the 2 d , in the mor ! , went on board 
but the wind blowing fresh did not sail till the afternoon and 
come to Anchor next day in Margate roads from whence 
sailed on Sunday morn g with a fair wind and passed Dover 
about 2 oclock. Thus adieu to old England ! May every 
happiness in Politicks and success attend you are my sincere 
prayers. I hope now soon to be landed in America, never 
again to be separated from my beloved Anna ! The voyage 
will appear an Age to me. I wrote you, my beloved Anna ! 
a few lines by the March paquet to inform you of my de- 
parture ; but presume shall get with you first. 

A Book has lately been published called the Travels ol 
the Marquis de Castellux through North America ; he was 
a Major General in the French Army. I never read so 
foolish a piece in my life, not one remark therein worth 
noticing and his information very erroneous and a bigot in his 
political principals which he carries to illiberality. In speak- 
ing of Philadelphia, he mentions being at an assembly : " On 
entering the rooms, I found twenty or five and twenty Ladies 
ready for dancing. It was whispered me that, they were 
come with the hopes of having the Yicomte SToaills, the 
Compto de Damas for Partners, but they were compleatly 
disappointed as those Gentlemen had sett out in the 
morning. I should have been disappointed also, had I 
expected to see even pretty women ; there were only two 
passable, one ot them called Miss Footman, was rather 
contraband, that is to say, suspected of not being a very 
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good Whig, for the Tory Ladies are publickly excluded 
from this Assembly. I was here presented to a ridiculous 
enough personage, but who plays her part in the Town ; a 
Miss Vining celebrated for her Coquetry, her wit and her 
sarcastic disposition. She is Thirty and does not seem on 
the point of marriage, in the meantime she applies Red, 
"White, Blue, and all possible colors, affects an extraor- 
dinary mode of dressing her hair and person, and a 
staunch "Whig in every point, she setts no bounds to her 
Liberty." I made these extracts from his works, they are 
two volumes in ocotavo cost £112, more than I think them 
worth. I am ashamed to see a man publish a Book in 
such a manner mentioning names at full length. If Miss 
V. should see her Character as published in France and 
England, she will loose her partiality for the French 
Nation. In the course of his Book, some hundred of 
Ladies are mentioned in same manner. M™ Powell is his 
favorite and M". Meridith, the sister of M r . Cadwallader. 
[Here end the letters.] 



